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New Directions for the Study of 
American Folklore 


by JAN HAROLD BRUNVAND 


NINETEEN years ago today Stith Thompson, America’s leading 
folklorist, addressed this forum on much the same topic as mine.? 
On December 27th, 1950, in New York, Professor ‘Thompson 
spoke to the Popular Literature Section of the Modern Language 
Association on ‘Folklore at Midcentury.’? First he glanced with 
tolerant amusement at the enthusiasts who were attracted to 
academic folklore conferences: folk singers, storytellers, students 
of jazz and hillbilly music, and writers of children’s books. Next 
he traced progress in collecting, archiving, advancing theories, 
and publishing folklore. ‘Then Thompson stressed the need to 
formulate a better definition of folklore, and he emphasized the 
relationship of folklore theory, method, and materials to other 
disciplines. Some of his observations were startling; he said that 
“We have not at all decided what we mean by folklore. . . there is 
now no agreement by American folklorists as to what we are 
talking about.’ Thompson further remarked that ‘In some ways we 
seem to go in circles, so that the hard-won assumptions of one 
generation cease to be valid in another and we have to go back and 
debate the same problems that our ancestors thought they had 
settled.’ Concluding, Thompson spoke positively; he said, 
‘,.. Wwe will doubltess have a great deal of debate... before we 
know definitely where we are going... [but] there is so much 
vigor in folklore studies that we may well be optimistic about their 
future in the United States during the new half-century.’ 

Whether nearly two decades later this optimism seems justified 
is debatable. Many American folklorists deny that we now know 


1 A slightly different form of this paper was read at the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. on December 27, 
1969. The revision of this paper was a preliminary stage in my study of modern 
Folklore in social and cultural contexts which was supported by a grant in 1970 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

* Midwest Folklore, 1 (1951), 5-12. 
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definitely where we are going. Most problems Thompson saw 
then have remained. Folklore theory and the relations of folklore 
to other disciplines are continually being debated. The basic 
definition of folklore has not yet been formulated to anyone’s 
complete satisfaction. And one gets the strong impression from 
current folklore journals that we are still going in circles. For 
instance, in recent numbers of the Fournal of American Folklore, 
as controversy raged between younger scholars over definitions 
of folklore,* one senior statesman of the field wrote in an article 
that ‘If we have to start all over again on basic definitions there is 
perhaps little point in trying to communicate.’4 

Spectators on the American folklore scene since the midcentury 
have described much confusion. Speaking to the English Folklore 
Society in 1950, an American folklorist admitted: 


[My colleagues] are only just feeling their way toward a common 
ground, and the present moment sees much heated controversy as to 
aims and methods. The annual meeting frequently dissolves into 
scowling circles of members defending their own and lampooning their 
neighbors’ definition of folklore.5 


In 1961 another card-carrying American folklorist charged that 
most college courses in this subject ‘survive on sentiment and 
nationalism alone.’® In 1965 at the Yugoslav-American Folklore 
Seminar a speaker from the States began, ‘One is tempted to 
suggest that there have been almost as many American concepts 
of folklore as there have been American folklorists.’? 

American Folklore Society presidential addresses are charac- 
terized by recurring unfulfilled dreams. In 19s0 the retiring 
president observed that ‘trying to define folklore seems to be a 


* Roger L. Welsch, ‘A Note on Definitions,’ Journal of American Folklore, 81 
(1968), 262-264; Richard Bauman, “Towards a Behavioral Theory of Folklore: 
A Reply to Roger Welsch,’ Yournal of American Folklore, 82 (1969), 167-170; 
Roger D. Abrahams, ‘On Meaning and Gaming.’ Journal of American Folklore, 82 
(1969), 268-2'=* Jan Harold Brunvand, ‘On Abrahams’ Besom,’ Journal of 
American Folklore, 83 (1970), 81. 

* Richard M. Dorson, ‘A Theory for American Folklore Reviewed,’ Journal 
of American Folklore, 82 (1969), 235. 

°* Richard M. Dorson, ‘Folklore Studies in the United States Today,’ Folklore, 
62 (1951), 363. 

§ Tristram P. Coffin, ‘Folklore in the American Twentieth Century,’ American 
Quarterly, 13 (1961), 526-533. 

* Alan Dundes, “The American Concept of Folklore,’ Journal of the Folklore 
Institute, 3 (1966), 226-245. 
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favorite pastime of its devotees.” In 1955 the AFS president’s 
topic was ‘Undeveloped Areas in American Folklore’, and he had 
a long list.* In 1958 the keynote was that ‘the mandate to syn- 
thesize our work grows greater year by year.’!° The most biting 
denunciation of past scholarship was Melville Jacobs’ 1964 presi- 
dential speech. After demolishing the prevailing scholarly ap- 
proaches to folk narratives, Jacobs concluded that the only hope 
for ‘measurable advance’ lay in a beginning completely anew ‘by 
as many folklorists as can manage to reorient themselves.’!! 

‘The most hopeful state-of-the-discipline message from a recent 
American Folklore Society president was Richard M. Dorson’s 
in 1968. He had proposed a “Theory for American Folklore’ in 
1957 which was discussed in a symposium at the time!? and then 
provided the frame for his textbook two years later.!® Dorson’s 
“Theory’ rejected specialized approaches to American folklore and 
urged viewing it against the full background of American civiliza- 
tion. In 1968 Dorson conceded that his formal ‘Theory’ had 
quickly dropped out of sight, apart from his own book, but in a 
new group of ‘fresh and exciting works of scholarship’ he found 
evidence of what he called ‘a predominantly humanistic folklore 
method, concerned . . . with the reality of interpreting the human 
spirit in its manifold cultural settings.’ 

My own feeling is that although the study of American folklore 
has appeared to advance only by fits and starts for the past two 
decades, this period has shaped the direction of future research, so 
that presently we are progressing better than ever before in the 
eighty-two year history of organized American folklore research 
towards a new science of folklore in this country. 

There has been real and measurable progress. Several graduate 


* A. H. Gayton, ‘Perspectives in Folklore,’ Yournal of American Folklore, 64 
(1951), 147-150. These AFS presidential addresses are usually published a year 
or two later in JAF. 

* Herbert Halpert, ‘Some Undeveloped Areas in American Folklore,’ Journal 
of American Folklore, 70 (1957), 299-305. 

0 Wayland D. Hand, ‘American Folklore After Seventy Years: Survey and 
Prospects,’ Journal of American Folklore, 73 (1960), 1-11. 

1) Melville Jacobs, ‘A Look Ahead in Oral Literature Research,’ Journal of 
American Folklore, 79 (1966), 413-427. 

12 John Ball, Ed., ‘A Theory for American Folklore: A Symposium,’ Journal 
of American Folklore, 72 (1959), 197-242. 

13 American Folklore (Chicago, 1959). 

4‘A ‘Theory for American Folklore Reviewed,’ fournal of American Folklore, 
82 (1969), 244. 
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programs have become well entrenched, and advanced degree 
holders in folklore are flowing from these mills.15 Consequently, 
undergraduate folklore courses are multiplying and improving.}® 
A field collector’s guide for American folklore was published in 
1964.1’ The ‘folksong revival’ boomed in the ’50’s and busted in 
the ’60’s, leaving its scholarly tracks behind when the American 
Folklore Society published in 1968 a history of Country-Western 
music.!8 Partly a spin-off from folklore studies is the academic 
respectability of American popular culture. The European folklife 
movement which emphasizes customary and material traditions 
reached the States in 1965 when a Folklife Committee was estab- 
lished by the American Folklore Society, followed by publication 
of important area studies in American folklife.1® Over the past 
twenty years folklorists’ share of the grants and fellowships pie has 
become more generous. 

One significant development has been for the American Folklore 
Society to hold its annual meetings independently. The last year 
we met with the Modern Language Association was 1964, and the 
last year with the American Anthropological Association was 1965. 
Since then we have swung out into our own orbit, and the group 
has been alive and well in Boston, Toronto, Bloomington, Atlanta, 
and Los Angeles. The number of members who come to our 
annual potlach of jobs and ideas allows us to hold double and 
triple simultaneous sessions of papers for three days. 

I felt confident enough in the stability of the discipline to pub- 
lish in 1968 an introductory textbook called The Study of American 
Folklore®® — a title as audacious as Child’s The English and Scottish 


15 See Richard M. Dorson, “The American Folklore Scene, 1963,’ Folklore, 
74 (1963), 433-449. 

16 See Robert J. Adams, ‘A Functional Approach to Introductory Folklore,’ 
The Folklore Forum, 1 (1968), 1-3 and Tom Burns, ‘Involving the Introductory 
Student of Folklore in the Functional Analysis of the Materials He Collects,’ 
The Folklore Forum, Bibliographical and Special Series No. 2 (1969), 13-27. 

” Kenneth S. Goldstein, A Guide for Field Workers in Folklore, Memoirs of 
the American Folklore Society, No. 52 (Hatboro, Pennsylvania, 1964). 

*8 Bill C. Malone, Country Music, U.S.A., Memoirs of the American Folklore 
Society, No. 54 (Austin, Texas, 1968). 

*® Henry H. Glassie, Pattern in the Material Folk Culture of the Eastern United 
States, University of Pennsylvania Monographs in Folklore and Folklife, No. 1 
(Philadelphia, 1969); Austin E. and Alta Fife and Henry H. Glassie, Forms Upon 
the Frontier: Folklife and Folk Arts in the United States, Utah State University 
Monograph Series, No. 16 (Logan, Utah, 1969). 

20 The Study of American Folklore: An Introduction (New York, 1968). 
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Popular Ballads. 'The book is notable for what it gets away with: 
a formal definition of folklore, a detailed classification of genres, 
and numerous examples of sub-categories. I included chapters on 
folklife subjects, along with sample studies of customary and 
material folklore. I quoted more currently viable folklore than 
archaic tradition, and I even smuggled in samples of anti-social 
and obscene folklore. The book was calmly accepted and is used 
in classes from Berkeley to Slippery Rock. If this does not seem 
remarkable, consider that in 1949 twenty-one members of the 
editorial board for a ‘standard dictionary’ of folklore could not 
even agree upon a common definition of the term.?! 

I certainly do not believe that my textbook has ended all debates 
in American folklore studies. In fact it has started some new 
debates, and one of the latest published comments on it contends 
that its “greatest weakness . . . is in the area of definitions.’2? But I 
do see evidence here that if American folklorists have not yet 
sighted precisely where they are going, they are at least possibly 
on the verge of doing so, or they are at least moving forward 
together. This, I think, is largely because the earlier concepts of 
folklore in the United States are now generally recognized to be 
outmoded. 

As Richard Dorson has pointed out, ‘In the United States, 
folklore has customarily meant the spoken and sung traditions.’ 
It is not that Americans are deficient in behavioral or material 
traditions, but only that most students of American folklore 
emphasized the spoken word. Since the early folklorists had back- 
grounds in philology, the study of American folklore became 
verbal-centered and abstractly analytical. In the majority of past 
American folklore studies the subject matter was ‘texts’, the 
methodology was comparative and historical. Thus, the carefully 
transcribed words of verbal folklore variants were systematically 
classified and compared in order to attempt to discover their place 
and time of origin and their paths of dissemination. The steps for 
such studies were worked out by European and American folk- 
lorists in the historic-geographic method, which yielded interesting 

*} See Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and 
Legend, 2 vols. (New York, 1949). 

** Roger D. Abrahams, ‘On Meaning and Gaming,’ Journal of American 


Folklore, 82 (1969), 268-270. 
23 American Folklore, p. 2. 
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— if limited — results for folktales, and was applied occasionally 
to riddles, ballads, and children’s games. 

But the historic-geographic method really did not fit American 
folklore well, not even purely verbal lore. Our traditions lack the 
time-depth and the relative freedom from the influence of mass 
communications that such studies require for validity. Besides, 
American folklorists’ interest has turned less to the history of folk- 
lore items and more to their contemporary functions and meanings. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find that the only full-scale study 
of this type made in the United States with national material was 
Thompson’s own analysis of an American Indian myth. 

One characteristic direction that studies have taken is toward 
the analysis of texts in social and cultural contexts.24 Recent 
American folklore scholars have studied folklore against the back- 
ground of a region,”® a racial or religious group,”* an occupation,?’ 
a social-economic class,?8 or an aspect of the popular culture.?° 
Another new approach is studying the customary occasions for 
folklore transmission, such as the social contexts for dispensing 
proverbial wisdom, riddle sessions, joke-telling situations, folk- 
game behavior, and especially the functions of folklore in such 
settings.*® Still other approaches developing in the United States 
recently include the structural, phychological, or rhetorical 
analysis of folklore.34 


*4 Alan Dundes, “Texture, Text, and Context,’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
28 (1964), 251-265. 

°° Austin E. and Alta Fife, Saints of Sage and Saddle: Folklore Among the 
Mormons (Bloomington, Indiana, 1956). 

*6 Roger D. Abrahams, Deep Down in the Jungle: Negro Narrative Folklore 
from the Streets of Philadelphia (Hatboro, Pennsylvania, 1964); Jerome R. Mintz, 
Legends of the Hasidim: An Introduction to Hasidic Culture and Oral Tradition 
in the New World (Chicago, 1968). 

7 Mody C. Boatright, Folklore of the Oil Industry (Dallas, Texas, 1963). 

*8 Archie Green, ‘John Neuhaus: Wobbly Folklorist,’ Journal of American 
Folklore, 73 (1960), 189-217. 

*° Alan Dundes, ‘Advertising and Folklore,’ New York Folklore Quarterly, 19 
(1963), 143-151; Charles Keil, Urban Blues (Chicago, 1966); Tom Burns, 
‘Folklore in the Mass Media: Television,’ The Folklore Forum, 2 (1969), 90-106. 

*° William Bascom, ‘Four Functions of Folklore,’ Yournal of American Folklore, 
67 (1954), 333-349; William Hugh Jansen, ‘The Esoteric-Exoteric Factor in 
Folklore,’ Fabula, 2 (1959), 205-211; Alan Dundes, ‘The Number Three in 
American Culture,’ in Every Man His Way, Ed. Dundes (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1968), pp. 401-424. 

$1 Alan Dundes, ‘From Etic to Emic Units in the Structural Study of Folk- 
tales,’ Journal of American Folklore, 75 (1962), 95-105; Dundes, ‘On Game 
Morphology: A Study of the Structures of Non-Verbal Folklore, New York 
Folklore Quarterly, 20 (1964), 276-288; Butler Waugh, ‘Structural Analysis in 
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It is encouraging for the future that the liveliest present folk- 
lore journal is published by graduate students. The Folklore Forum 
began in 1968 at Indiana University as an eight-page mimeo- 
graphed leaflet. It grew quickly, and even spawned a separate 
“Bibliographic and Special Series’ by the end of the year. In 1969 
the Forum added book reviews, campus representatives at the other 
folklore centers, and an annual prize for outstanding scholarship. 
Articles in the Folklore Forum have treated such topics as folk 
games and game theory, folklore in the mass media, and the 
growth of modern legends. This is the only American folklore 
journal in which editorial stands are taken and in which problems 
of teaching folklore courses in the university are regularly dis- 
cussed. 

Further evidence of progress among American folklorists lies in 
the continuing debate over the definition of folklore. Players in the 
definitions game now understand that we are through with the 
strictly literary, thematic, analytical concepts of folk genres.?2 
Under the influence of anthropology, sociology, psycholinguistics, 
and communications theory, those who would formulate a better 
definition are now doing it in terms of interpersonal relations, inter- 
action rituals, or other communicative processes. 

With luck, a definition might be arrived at without the social- 
science jargon that led one recent writer to suggest this: ‘. . . a set 
of parametric dichotomies as a means of defining the realm of 
folklore communication in such a way that it can be related to 
other kinds of behavior at the level of each cut.’83 What he is 
advocating here is simply finding some rules for slicing the tradi- 
tional behavior away from the rest in any given culture. A better 
statement of the same approach comes from a provocative article 
on ‘ethnic genres’. The author suggests that ‘It is possible to 
consider an ethnic [folklore] genre as a verbal art form which 
Literature and Folklore,’ Western Folklore, 25 (1966), 153-164; Roger D. 
Abrahams, ‘Introductory Remarks to a Rhetorical Theory of Folklore,’ Journal 
of American Folklore, 81 (1968), 143-158; Abrahams ‘A Rhetoric of Everyday 
Life: Traditional Conversational Genres,’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 32 
(1968), 44-59. For recent American folklore theory in general, see also 
Richard M. Dorson, ‘Current Folklore Theories,’ Current Anthropology, 4 
(1963), 93-112 and Alan Dundes, ‘Metafolklore and Oral Literary Criticism, 
The Monist, 50 (1966), 505-516. 

** Dan Ben-Amos, ‘Analytical Categories and Ethnic Genres,’ Genre, 2 (1969), 


275-301. —— 
38 See Bauman, as cited in footnote 3. 
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consists of ... thematic and behavioral attributes... [and their 
position in] the folkloric system.’*4 From this base the folklorist 
would examine a performance of folklore items, just as a linguist 
does spoken usage, in order to isolate the patterns of traditional 
language and behavior that belong to each total transmission 
situation, and then to write a descriptive ‘grammar of folklore’. 

For instance, we might study what the social situations are that 
call for a traditional statement or gesture of consolation. What the 
unwritten rules are by which we unselfconsciously select the 
‘correct’ responses from our total traditional repertoire. 

If an acquaintance suffers a loss or a disappointment, we might 
cry tears of sympathy, slap him on the back, lay a hand on his 
shoulder, or cross our fingers so it doesn’t get worse, because (we 
vaguely remember) ‘bad luck comes in threes.’ Some situations 
call for telling an encouraging anecdote, or a story about worse 
cases, or a joke. Folk sayings appropriate for such times may re- 
flect physical gestures: 


Chin up! 
Thumbs up! 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 


Or they may offer advice: 


Don’t take it so hard. 
Have a good cry. 
It could be worse. 


Or they may consist of sententious maxims: 


Every cloud has a silver lining. 
Into each life some rain must fall. 
If at first you don’t succeed, try try again. 


Or they may advise resignation: 


What will be will be. 
Take it as it comes. 


It’s just one of those things. 
That’s life. 
Nobody’s perfect. 


54 See Ben-Amos, as cited in footnote 32. 
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That’s the way the ball bounces (or the cookie crumbles) 
If at first you don’t succeed, try try a gun. 

Things are tough all over. 

Don’t tell me your troubles. 

Tell it to the Marines. 


This study would describe the consolation of folk philosophy 
and would distinguish such tradition-directed behavior from 
practical aid, professional help, spiritual counsel, psychological 
compensation or other non-folk mechanisms. Probably no one 
presently can fully describe such an unselfconscious traditional 
system, even though we could all instantly detect a foreigner’s 
or a child’s clumsy mistakes in the system. In such an area we 
learn from experience and we perfect through trial and error a 
sense of which responses the members of our society will accept as 
proper expressions of consolation. We have a whole battery of 
other stereotyped responses regarded as appropriate for other 
situations, whether congratulations, or danger, or embarrassment, 
or frustration, or alienation, or self-awareness, or insecurity, or 
whatever. Folklore, in these contexts, is seen to be much more than 
just recreational songs, stories, or sayings. It becomes meaningful, 
functional, and relevant to daily living. 

As American folklorists continue to explore clusters of traditional 
words and behavior patterns, they will increasingly want to use or 
adapt the techniques of other humanistic studies and of the social 
sciences. In a perceptive article published in 1963, University of 
Texas folklorist Roger D. Abrahams has suggested that American 
folklorists rightly have used many methods to study diverse kinds 
of materials, but that the total discipline as it is practiced in this 
country is not, as it might appear, chaotic, but rather, eclectic. 
As Abrahams put it, ‘salvation lies in eclecticism — the use of as 
many points of view as possible to cast light on folklore and the 
culture within which it exists.’*> Abrahams followed this article 
with a book and a series of articles that developed in practice his 
basic ideas.*® The emphasis in his (and others’) most recent work 


36 ‘Folklore in Culture: Notes Toward an Analytic Method,’ Texas Studies in 
Language and Literature, 5 (1963), 98-110. 

36 See the book cited in footnote 26, the articles cited in footnote 31, and “The 
Complex Relations of Simple Forms,’ Genre, 2 (1969), 104-128. 
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is on modern folklore as process — a living process in which there 
is a continual ‘conflict between stability and change’; the scholar 
proceeds by trying to ‘look at each piece of folklore as an organism 
[which] lives and dies or mutates’ according to people’s changing 
needs for it.*” This, I believe, shows where the action is in current 
studies of American folklore. 

In contrast, I will indicate one example that strikes me as a 
wrong direction for future studies. John Wilson Foster of the 
University of Oregon has published an article titled “The Plight of 
Current Folklore Theory.’** Foster stated that basic in any definition 
of folklore are the concepts of a ‘tendency to persist’ versus a ‘tend- 
ency to transform’ — ‘conservation’ versus ‘dynamics’. He suggested 
that studies of biological evolution suggest a methodology for folk- 
lore research. ‘Then he and acolleague published a follow-up piece in 
which he proposed a set of terms from biology to apply to folklore — 
ecological succession, panmictic type, convergence, radiation, and so 
forth.*® In the first place, both the stability and change concept and 
the biological analogy were present, as illustrated above, in 
Abrahams’ 1963 article (which Foster does not cite) and, in fact, 
even in earlier European writers (as Abrahams carefully points out). 
In the second place, Foster unlike Abrahams has made no effort yet 
to demonstrate his theories in practical studies, but rather seems to 
be trapped in his own rhetoric. He merely proposes impressive new 
(or rather, borrowed) terms like ecological isolation or variant flow 
for workable familiar terms like regional folk group or oral trans- 
mission. Sometimes Foster defines one metaphor using another; for 
example, he defines ecological niche as ‘a constellation of environ- 
mental factors’ and he defines texture (that is, style) as the 
‘ “coloration” of a folklore item.’ I suggest that the terms and basic 
methods of folklore analysis should not come from any science 
except those that study cultures, and especially from linguistics, 
anthropology, literary criticism, psychology, and sociology. The 
progressive direction that American folklore studies are taking is 
not towards such totally new reorientations of our thinking, but 
rather towards a successful integration of the humanistic and 
anthropological approaches to folklore that existed in past scholar- 


9? Abrahams, ‘Folklore in Culture’ (see footnote 35), pp. 101-102. 

°8 Southern Folklore Quarterly, 32 (1968), 237-248. 

*° J. Barre Toelken and John Wilson Foster, ‘A Descriptive Nomenclature for 
the Study of Folklore,’ Western Folklore, 28 (1969), 91-111. 
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ship. Thus, I believe that Stith Thompson was right in 1950 
suggesting that the eclecticism and the vigor of American folklore 
studies promised them a secure future. 

The picture in the crystal ball, then, looks like the following to 
me, and in another twenty years or so someone else will have to 
say whether I saw it clearly or not: 

We should soon have an acceptable definition of folklore to 
reflect our general tacit agreement that folklore is that part of our 
culture which displays a measure of traditional stability balanced 
by dynamic change and informal transmission from person to 
person. he future student of the American folk and their lore 
will have to collect and handle this data like a traditional folklorist, 
but he will also have to penetrate into its human dynamics like a 
sociologist, read the language of texts like a psycholinguist, learn 
to sense implied meanings like an unselfconscious native informant, 
explicate style and structure like a New Critic, and explore con- 
texts like a cultural anthropologist. A truly comprehensive 
approach — which I see emerging now in current American folk- 
lore research — requires considering folklore simultaneously as 
a mirror of culture, a projective screen for personality, a response 
to individual needs and desires, and an artistic expression with its 
own structures and aesthetics. The study of American folklore 
should, in short, reveal how individuals project and reflect upon 
and even modify the ethos of their own culture by means of that 
unofficial, traditional, and ever-varying part of culture which we 
loosely call ‘folklore’. 
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